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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



SINGULAR USES OF INSECTS. } 

Sir — The propensity of the insect tribe to prey on one 
another has been applied to useful purposes, and in warm 
climates, where their swarms are a serious evil, one species 
is kept to destroy the other, as we keep cats in out Mouses 
to destroy rats and mice. Long, in his " History of Ja- 
maica," states that the Indians, having discovered how fire 
flies feed on musquitocs, attract the former witli lighted 
torches, and when they have caught a sufficient number of 
them, they let them loose in their huts at night, to drive 
the musquitocs from their hammocks, which office they 
perforin very effectually the voracious insect is scared 
away by his luminous enemy, and the Indian sleeps in 
peace. But a more remarkable instance of this applica- 
tion of their mutual hostilities to useful purposes, is 
mentioned by Walsh, in his "Notices of Brazil." The 
frigate in which he returned to Europe, was infested with 
enormous cock roaches, which had filled every cavity, and 
devoured and destroyed every tiling they could consume. To 
abate thisalmosti '.tolerable nuisance,Captain Arabin took on 
Ijoardsix large spiders, from the coast of Africa to destroy 
them. They were of a very large and ravenous kind, resem- 
bling Tarantulas j had nopapnlae, and made no webs. They 



lay in wait for their prey in the angles of the timber*, 
with bodies as large as wall-nuts, and legs radiatinj* from 
it in a circumference of seven or eight inches;. When a 
cock-roach appeared, they darted on it with irresistible 
force, and soon subdued it, though it was generally at 
large as a small bird; and moved with a strength, and 
evinced a resistance altogether superior to what could be 
expected from the insect tribe. M. K. 



A true bill of fare for the Court of Assistants of 
the worshipful company of wax-chandlers, London, in 
1478 :— t. d. 

Two loins of veal, and two loins of mutton, .. 1 4 

One loin of beef, 4 

One dozen of pigeons, and one dozen rabbits.. 9 

One pig, and one eapon, 1 

One goose, and a hundred eggs, 1 OJ 

One leg of mutton il\ 

Two gallons of sack, I 4 

Eighteen gallons of strong ale I 6 

7 6 




AN ADJUTANT SURROUNDED BY VULTURES. 



['here is at present a very fine, large, grey vulture in 
Zoological garden, in the Park, On seeing it the 
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other day, it reminded me of the occurrence represented 
in the wood cut at the head of this article, which ilius 
trates in a striking manner, the assistance which animals 
will sometimes give each other, even although they may be- 
long to different genera and species. 

The head of a horse was thrown in a field about thirty 
yards from the window of my quarter, near Calcutta ; it 
was about noon, and not a cloud in the sky to obscure a ! 
burning sun, in the month of May, and no vultures were j 
within sight. Immediately after the head was thrown down, 
a few crows collected and began to pick at it ; then four j 
or five adjutants* came and surveyed the head, but think- j 

* The argil], a species of the crane, called adjutants by the 
Europeans, a very large bird, standing nearly five feet high, and 
measuring fourteen to fifteeen feet from the tip of one wing to 
theothen, 



ing they could make nothing of it in its present state 
they retired a few paces, and in less than five minutes the 
vultures began to drop in the neighbourhood, and in a 
few seconds formed a circle round the head, about fifteen 
feet from it; this circle they slowly contracted until 
within about five feet of the object, pausing occasionally ; 
and then they made a rush in and commenced devouring 
it — the crows retired; the adjutants still remaining aa 
spectators merely, until the head was tossed about by the 
vultures in the scramble, when one of the adjutants step- 
ped over the backs of the crowd, and stood on the head, 
(as represented in the wood-cut,) evidently for the pur- 
pose of keeping it steady, and facilitating the operations 
of the vultures. We can better understand this when we 
reflect on the habits and powers of these two birds. The 
vultures can only eat the soft parts — the adjutants, of the 
two, prefer the bones. The vultures can tear off the 
soil parts with their bills and claws, and thus separate 



